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tribute them among our Monthly and Quar- 
terly Meetings, draw on the Treasurer for the * 
necessary funds to meet the expense and re- 
port to the meeting next year, committees 
were appointed. 

Davis Furnas and Joseph C. Ratliff were 
appointed Clerks. 

Epistles from all the Yearly Meetings in 
correspondence with us have been received 
and read. Their friendly greeting and timely 
counsel tended to strengthen the ties of Chris- 
tian regard for our distant brethren. During 
the reading of the queries and their answers 
much good feeling was manifested and excel- 
lent counsel handed forth. 

At the two meetings for worship on 
First-day, the importance and _blessedness 
of faithfully walking up to the full measure 
of duty,as manifested to each individual souf, 
were feelingly set forth, and all were encour- 
aged therein. The opinion was expressed 
that many have a longing for religious fel- 
lowship, who are treading the paths of righte- 
ousness alone—who have been led by a spirit 
of holiness into an upright walk and life. 
“ He hath shown thee, O man! what is good, 
and what doth the Lord thy God require of 
thee but to do justly, to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” The nature 
of these duties was faithfully set forth—their 
depth, beauty and loveliness, to the encour- 
agement and comfort of tried souls. Although 
a baptism of suffering was felt on account of 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


We are in receipt of the printed extracts 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, from which we 
briefly select, 

This Yearly Meeting was held at Richmond, 
Ind., by adjournment from the 1st of Tenth 
month to the 4th of same, inclusive, 1883. 

The representatives from the constituent 
meetings were all present except two, for 
whom satisfactory reasons were offered. 


Friends in attendance from other Yearly 
Meetings presented minutes of unity from 
*® their respective meetings, as follows: for 
Reuben Wilson, a minister from Fishing 
Creek Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania; for 
Joseph M. Spencer, a minister from West 
Branch Monthly Meeting, Pennsylvania; 
for Nathan Thorne, an Elder from Piles- 
grove Monthly Meeting, New Jersey. They, 
together with a number of other Friends, 
who are in attendance without minutes, were 
very acceptably with us. 

‘o embody the exercises of the meeting 
during its continuance and produce them at 
its last sitting, and to assist the Clerks in 
revising and recording the minutes of this 
meeting, have 1,250 copies printed, including 
the queries and answers, together with the 
minutes of the women’s meeting and such 

ws other matter as they may deem proper, dis- 































































594 FRIENDS’ 
some over-zeal, a sweet invitation to the vir- 
tue of patience, of which it was said we can- 
not have too much, came as a soothing balm 
to many hearts, in the comfort of which the 
meeting closed. 

Upon the assembling of the business meet- 
ing, on Second-day, the young were feelingly 
invited to take an interest in the work and 
service of truth, and lend a helping hand in 
the affairs of the Society, which are soon to 
rest upon their shoulders; and the meeting 
was entreated not to overlook them in the 
appointments of committees on the various 
concerns of the church. 

Epistles were received from our brethren of 
other nr Meetings, the reading of which 
were felt to be of great excellence and accept- 
ability, awakening and renewing the feeling of 
brotherhood in which Friends, far and near, 
are bound together in love, and deep grati- 
tude for the precious unity which overspread 
the meeting was felt and expressed. 

At the opening of the meeting on Third- 
day the beauty and importance of order in 
the pengpagy of the business before us was 
dwelt upon to our profit. The young were 
entreated to draw near and to take an inter- 
est and portion in the work of the meeting. 
They were assured they would find satisfac- 
tion, profit and strength in doing so. 

While considering the state of society, 
earnest solicitude was felt that we should not 
forget our obligation to attend all our meet- 
ings, manifesting thereby our sense of depend- 
ence upon the Father of all goodness, and 
the necessity and blessedness of frequent com- 
munings with the spirit of holiness. Our 
fathers suffered: and sacrificed much—time, 
property and liberty—for faithfulness to this, 
and when the parents were thrown into prison 
by their persecutors, the very children took 
up the testimony and maintained the meet- 
ings. Faithfulness to this duty affords 
strength to love one another, and to fulfill 
those great commandments on which “ hung 
all the law and the prophets.” 

We were commended to the plainness of 
speech inculcated in the command: “ Let 
your yea be yea, and your nay, nay”—a 
straightforward, sincere, undisguised truthful- 

mess, never to be misunderstood. Also plain- 
mess and simplicity of dress and manners 
were feelingly adverted to. 

Earnest testimonies were borne against the 
widespread disposition abroad in the land to 
amass unearned wealth by lotteries, gamb- 
ling, etc., etc., all in the destructive spirit of 
one of the worst of vices. It was refreshing 
to feel that Friends are so clear in this mat- 
ter, and we were admonished to keep 80, as 
well as always within the bounds of our cir- 
cumstances, that our obligations may never 
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be dishonored, nor ourselves tempted to for 
sake the path of rectitude, but that truth be 
ever honored by just dealing. A young 
friend alluded to the subject of guarding 
against corrupt conversation and the low lan- 
guage too often prevalent among boys, even 
in our Society, and said that he very early 
adopted the rule (not always as well adhered 
to as he wished it might have been) never to 
say anything among his young companions 
which he could not say in the presence of his 
mother. That while boys are often ridiculed 
for being “tied to their mother’s apron 
strings,” he had but to regret that he had not 
been tied closer. The responsive feeling in 
the meeting was widespread. 

Earnest solicitude was felt for beginners in 
the ministry, that their weakness and frailties 
may be borne with, that they may have 
kindly sympathy and help, loving counsel 
and encouragement, as well as tender admo- 
nition in regard to mistakes that are to be 
expected. Men do not come into the world 
full grown. No more are ministers to be ex- 
pected to reach fullness at once. 

As Jesus himself observed that law which 
was to bring unto Christ, into that Divine 
Spirit, “ power and light of men,” which was 
“before Abraham,” so we were invited to 
have due regard to the good rules of our dis- 
cipline, as helps toward that glorious liberty 
to be known and enjoyed by all whom the 
truth makes free. 

The meeting on Fourth-day was refreshing. 
The faint-hearted were encouraged, the indo- 
lent stimulated, the procrastinators admon- 
ished ta delay no longer. Go at once into 
the field, for Renal it be the ninth, or even 
the eleventh hour, thou shalt have thy penny 
of reward—the end crowns all. 

Avoid the broad way in which self is served, 
and keep to the path of self-denial, the way 
of the cross, which is too narrow to admit of 
wrong. “ Yield not to temptation ”’—“ watch 
and pray lest ye enter therein.” Stand faith- 
ful to the calls of righteousness—the voice 
of God in the soul, and thou shalt be crowned 
with peace fruitful in good io the human 
race, furthering God’s benevolent purposes 
among men. Such triumphs had George Fox 
and his followers in their day. 

The mission of Jesus was to “bear testi- 
mony to the truth,” which he did in steadfast 
faithfulness to the Divine will. We have our 
measure of the same spirit and Holy Anoint- 
ing, and yielding to the leading thereof, shall 
perform the same works—even works of 
righteousness—the will of our Father in 
heaven. 

“Behold I stand at the door and knock; 
if any man open the door I will 
come in.” 





The ‘door of the heart is truly call 
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opened when we have put out other guests.| The first query called forth much expres- 
he incense of gratitude arose to the Boun-|sion. Why is it that our mid-week meetings 
tiful Father, for that He is still mindful of | are so small? Do we not allow our home 
us, as He hath been of His rational creatures | duties to prevent our attendance too much? 
in all ages, and that His presence was sensi-| If we will only lay them aside, and attend 
bly felt among us; and though He hath | our meetings we will come home with renewed 
made us to differ, He gives to each a work— | strength. This pure love which we should 
cares for all, teaches all; and those who | have one for another was spoken of as being 
yield to the leading of His Spirit become His | the foundation of our principles, if this love 
sons and daughters, “and great is the peace | exists amongst us we will have no tale-bear- 
of His children,” ing. Let us examine ourselves to ask the 
If thy sky be overcast with clouds; if thy | question: Is it 1? Am I doing unto others 
path become obscured before thee, be still, be | as I would have others do to me? If we hear 
patient, hold fast thy confidence. The sun | evil reports of one another, go to the one evil 
comes forth in greater brightness, in warm- | spoken of, and, with love in our hearts, ten- 
ing, quickening power after the cloudsand rain. | derly caution and labor with them. Mothers 
Near the cluse, an aged Friend remarked, | were earnestly advised to more simplicity in 
this was the 62d consecutive Yearly Meeting | the dress of their children. 
he had attended, and to him it was the best| One of our very dear sisters, whose- voice 
one of them all. has been always heard amongst us with earn- 
A precious unity and harmony, promoted by | est and living service, has been absent on 
brotherly condescension, prevailed through | account of sickness, and her loving counsels 
the closing day of the meeting, eliciting | have been missed by all. Several others also 
expressions of thankfulness and satisfaction. | have been kept away on account of sickness, 
Having finished the business that has come | whose absence has been felt and their silent 
before us in much harmony, we feel we can | influence missed. 
express thanks to the Great Author of our| On Fifth-day excellent replies to epistles 
being for His manifest presence through all | received were read, which spread over us @ 
our sittings, cementing us together, filling our | feeling of gratitude to the Father of love for 
hearts with that love which is the bond of | thus qualifying His humble instruments. A 
peace. Under this precious covering the | committee was appointed, in a unity that was 
meeting concluded, to meet at Waynesville, | felt to be precious, for the purpose of visiting 
Ohio, at the usual time next year, if so per- | isolated meetings, Friends and others. Also 
mitted. : a large Temperance Committee, which subject 
In Women’s Meeting, Anna M. Starr and | is greatly rece see, 3 in interest amongst us. 
Rachel M. Matthews were appointed Clerks. epresentatives, being called, were present 
Their representatives were also all present | nearly as at first. 
except two. After a refreshing season ‘of communion 
The following minute of their exercises | with our Heavenly Father and each other, 
was read and united with: deepening our resolves to become still more 
Our annual gathering has not been large, | earnest standard-bearers to the truth in the 
yet marked by a spirit of unity and cual future, we now adjourn to meet at Waynes- 
scension in the transaction of our business. | ville, Ohio, next year, if so permitted. 


We have been favored with the company| Jy addition to their epistles, their extracts 


of many of our Mothers in Israel, who con- : : 
tinue to give forth loving counsel and caution embody several pe of interesting matter 
as in the past. relative to their First-day School Association, 
Epistles have been received from all the | showing continued interest in this interesting 
Yearly Meetings with which we correspond, | field of labor. 
all giving forth evidences of that cementing i ‘ 
bond of fellowship which marks the true dis- weighing ge 
ciple—extending earnest counsel to labor for 
the promotion of temperance and against the 
increasing use of narcotics, all of which are 
fast undermining the physical, mental and 
spiritual nature of the ty sa 
Under a sense of deep love and harmon 






























““Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name 
he will give it you.” 


There has always been a tendency in the 
human mind to reach out from that which is 
connected with our material condition to 
some power which is beyond the finite. We 
our second session opened. An earnest feel- | instinctively feel that a power exists which, 
ing was expressed that all our business might \if properly appealed to, will respond. In 
be donesin love and harmony; that we ask | the hour of deep affliction, of pungent grief, 
our Heavenly Father for strength to guide | or of bitter disappointment, the heart yearns 
and uphold us through our several sittings. | for consolation or assistance. 
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Vast numbers of the human family have 
instituted’ some formal way of making sup- 
plication to this invisible power, and at cer- 
tain times and in appointed places they go 
through this formality, feeling they have 
performed a duty and have strengthened 
their religious life thereby. 

This appeal or supplication, in our vocabu- 
lary, is called prayer. The power of prayer 
has been a matter for earnest discussion as 
far back as history takes us, and is no doubt 
prehistoric. All religious denominations ac- 
cept some form of prayer, but the members 
of these denominations do not alike believe 
in its efficacy. 

We find men praying for rain in time of 
drought; for dry weather when the clouds let 
down too much moisture ; for the stay of pes- 
tilence; for the saving of a life when the 
body is mortally wounded ; that one army in 
the field may be victorious over its so-called 
enemy; that the ships of one nation may 
sink the ships of another nation; that unbe- 
lievers may be annihilated. Prayers are of- 
fered in places set apart as sacred, and by 
men especially ordained ; they are eloquent 
and earnest, the posture is approved, the 
language impressive. Do these supplications 
avail? or are they as “ sounding aes or a 
tinkling cymbal” Is our intelligence capa- 
ble of judging of this? Is there anything 
that points us to a solution of this problem ? 
I think, for all who believe in Divine guid- 
ance, who profess to be under the influence of 
the Spirit of God, and who believe in the 
teachings of Jesus, there is. I think the so- 
called Cars Prayer and its relative matter 
elucidates this eubject fully, and in a manner 
entirely incontrovertible. It is, like other 
beautiful lessons of Jesus, not always under- 
stood, even by those who profess to accept 
his teachings. Let us look at the record of 
it and analyze it carefully. 

Matt. 5th, Ist: “ And seeing the multitude 
he went up into a mountain, and when he 
was set, his disciples came unto him and he 
opened his mouth and taught them.” Among 
other things in which he instructed them was 
where and when to pray, and he gave them 
an example of the language they might use. 
The professors then, as 1.0w, prayed where 
they would be seen of men and where they 
would be heard for their much speaking ; the 
disciples were told they must not pray like 
these, although they had their reward, even 
these whom he denounced as hypocrites had 
their reward. “But when ye pray.” etc. Is 
not this “ ye” significant ? ho were these 
men whom he addressed as “ye?” They 


were men whom he had called and who had 
accepted the call; they had put on the ar 
of discipleship and were willing to be | 


in 


all their goings and comings by the Divine 
power. They had experienced being born 
again and could cry “ Abba, Father,” and 
feel the relationship between them and their 
Divine Father. 

The doctrine of universal fatherhood, as 
applied to all created things, need not be im- 

ugned when reference is made to a relation of 
Father and son (or child) as applied to those 
who have known of regeneration, and who 
feel the relationship existing which is neces- 
sary for those who inherit the kingdom of 
God. Therefore they, and all others who are 
clothed with the garments of discipleship, 
can say “Our Father.” Can any other class 
thus appeal ? 

Jesus was very solicitous to give his disci- 
ples (and all others who listened to, him, but 
the disciples could best comprehend him) a 
clear idea of what constituted the kingdom of 
heaven. He likened it to many familiar 
things, but always impressed the fact that it 
was within. He never taught the idea that 
to turn the eyes toward the skies was to look 
toward the place where heaven is located, it 
was to be found within the individual. We 
can now analyze the first section of this won- 
derful example of a prayer. Will not the 
analysis read after this wise: Our Father 
who dwelleth in our hearts, hallowed be thy 
name. We have acknowledged ourselves as 
being under thy rule, may thy reign over us 
be absolute, no limited monarchy, but our 
desire is that thy reign may be absolute. 
And may thy will be done in all that per- 
tains to our secular affairs as we know it is 
in all that has reference to our spiritual re- 
lations. 

“Give us this day our daily bread.” All 
created beings in their animal relations are 
supplied with food for the nourishment of the 
body through the operation of physical 
laws. Men are no better supplied than are 
the birds, both sometimes starve. Men who 
pray earnestly and devoutly get it as well as 
men who curse, and both equally abundantly. 
There may be cases where communities or 
individuals are supplied in time of great 
need by some eer interposition, but the 
surest way to gather a harvest is to plant and 
cultivate. “In the sweat of thy face shalt 
thou eat bread ” is an inexorable law, and is 
universal in its application. There is, how- 
ever, a bread that does not come to us 
through the operation of physical laws. It 
can only come from one source and only 
when it is asked for, and it is necessary every 
day. This bread is that which nourishes the 
spiritual life. The Father is the only dis- 
penser of it. He givesit only to those who 
are in a condition to receive it when it is asked 


for, and if the appeal does not go out for it 
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as often as the returning morning, the spir- | the command to-day go out to those who are 


itual life does not grow. 

The forgiveness of trespasses as we forgive 
trespasses against us is probably a proposi- 
tion that is not misunderstood. There can 
be but one construction placed upon it ; those 
who desire to be fed with the bread of life 
are willing to accept forgiveness in propor- 
tion as they are forgiving, the one is a se- 
quence of the other. 

“ Lead us not into temptation but deliver us 
from evil.” Can our Father lead us into temp- 
tation? Yes, most assuredly. It is his way of 
testing the strength of our fidelity. It is the 
crucial test he imposes upon us in order to 
measure the growth of our spiritual life. To 
walk always in pleasant paths, and to come al- 
ways in contact with good influences, is never 
to know the strength of our attachment for 
Him whom we profess to follow. The disci- 
e is led always, even into the highways and 

ways where men do not know God, where 
almost every influence is to draw away from 
the Divine presence, where the animal nature 
is found to be too strong to be entirely sub- 
servient to the spiritual, under these circum- 
stances our attachment to our Leader is 
tested, our love for the Master measured. 
Peter declared to Jesus “ though I should die 
with thee yet will I not deny thee.” Yet 
when he was led into a condition when he 
must either deny Jesus or meet the popular 
indignation, he chose the former. Did not 
God lead him just there? If Peter had 
foreseen the consequences to himself would 
he not have prayed not to be led into temp- 
tation? Peter no doubt believed himself 
attached to the master, and it was necessar 
that he should be shown just where he stocd. 

The twelve were led where they were thus 
tempted, and they all fled. Jesus knew the 
depth of their love and could declare to 
Peter “ Before the cock crow thou shalt deny 
me thrice.” It is easy to be faithful in an 
easy inactive life where there is no tempta- 
tion, and it is easy to pray not to be led into 
temptation ; but to follow whithersoever God 
leads us to give Him an opportunity to test 
the strength of the love of the disciple for 
Him whom he has chosen to follow. 

With God is the power. 

To God belongs the glory. 

Our animal natures respond Amen. 

Is not the lesson upon the subject of 
prayer, as taught by Jesus, full and satisfy- 
ing? Is there anything wanting to render 
the instruction complete? 

To-day there are men praying at the cor- 
ners of the streets that they may be seen of 
men, there are men praying in the synagogues 
that they may be heard for their much speak- 
ing, and these have their reward. Does not 
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clothed with the garments of discipleship 
that they are not to pray as these men do? 
Are they not commanded to withdraw, to 
shut out all that pertains to their material 
life, and in that condition commune with 
their God? Will they not realize that God’s 
dwelling-place is in their own hearts, and 
their desire will be more and more to come 
under His reign and rule? Will they not 
ask daily for that bread which nourishes the 
spiritual life, ask to merit forgiveness accord- 
ing to the measure of their forgiving, and 
supplicate not to be led into temptations where 
they will give way and fall backward in 
their journey towards the perfect condition as 
it is in Christ Jesus? 

In this beautiful lesson is there one sen- 
tence which intimates that we are to suppli- 
cate for any interposition in our favor for 
that which relates to our material condition ? 
And is it not conclusive that we are always 
to supplicate in the name of the Christ-power 
and in the interest of that power over us, be- 
lieving that all we ask for in that name will 
be granted us? J.W.G 

Phila., 10th mo. 20th, 1883. 


—_—_—_—_——— 
RECONCILIATION. 


This is one of the words we find in the 
New Testament; and it has passed into cur- 
rent use in the religious world, as expressive 
of the first and essential step of the reli- 
gious life. By some denominations, the idea 
is entertained, as we know, that the human 
race is in a state of alienation and opposi- 
tion to the Creator and Judge of the world; 
that, being in such a condition, the race is . 
rejected and condemned; yet that we are 
capable of being brought into terms of re- 
conciliation with God. Many others who re- 
ject ideas Of such relationship between man 
and his a ‘still makes use of the word 
“ reconciliation,” as implying, if not opposi- 
tion to the Ruler of the a se yet ae 
trust of the moral laws of God or a dissatis- 
faction with the divine commandments, and 
a faith in one’s own earlier impulses as 
being the way of the best good on earth; 
and from this condition of distrust and dis- 
belief we are to be brought, according as 
our true life begins, into harmony with the 
infinite wisdom and the perfect righteous- 
ness. To such persons, the word implies 
surrender of the will, consecration of the 
will to the will of God. 

And, indeed, people are not all reconciled 
to the will of God; and, in seeking to bring 
one’s self into the religious experience, we 
are not to pursue the subject or make the 
effort alone, as if the Divine Being were one 
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person and the soul another, that the soul 
might go as it were to the apartment of the 
divine palace, where God were especially to 
be found. It is still more in human rela- 
tionships that we are to discover him, whom 
no man hath seen or can see, and in the 
events of life, the course of history, the 
changes of the material universe, and in 
whatsoever else engages our interest or af- 
fects our characters. It is not in prayer 
alone that the soul is to struggle to gain the 
condition of oneness with God. Even prayer 
itself, we find, has its conditions; and the 
soul must be in a fit frame or array itself in 
suitable garb, ere it can enter to the presence 
of the Creator. 

Even in so trivial a consideration as our 
feelings about the sunshine and the rain, 
the chill and the heat in the weather, we 
find our relationship to God made to our 
apprehension nearer or more distant. For 
the sun rises at God’s command; and, what- 
ever may be our idea of laws of nature, 
nature itself is but another name for the 
ever-acting supremacy of God. And one 
cannot be in a very happy frame of religious 
experience who is complaining or fretting 
that it is hot.or cold, or wet or dry; and 
such an indulgence of disposition betrays 
rather that the heart has no faith, at least 
no practical and no habitual faith, in the 
presence of God throughout the material 
universe. To be reconciled to God, we 
must be reconciled, certainly, to God’s gov- 
ernment over suns and clouds, over winds 
that career over the wide latitudes of the 
earth, and over storms that devastate, as well 
as over the grateful changes of the seasons. 

However much it may be thought that a 
scientific observer, now and then, gets lost 
in the midst of the Jaw and order of the 
world, many others, seeking the religious 
experience, will find lessons of admiration 
and reverence in all the scientific observa- 
tions they may pursue. The world is a 
world of wonders; and, if the clown wonders 
at nothing, the wise man finds in “ the mean- 
est flower that blows thoughts that do often 
lie too deep for tears.” It is not in the vast- 
ness of the universe, immeasurable, infi- 
nite, in stars that night only reveals to us, 
that only the telescope discovers, that only 
the farther-penetrating reason learns to know, 
that we are impressed with the glory and the 
loveliness of the infinite intelligence. The 
seed that drops upon the soil, the weed that 
opens its spangles on the floor of the ocean, 
the midget that is born and dies in the day 
or the hour, alike impress with devoutness the 
mind that considers them, and help to bring 
the heart into faith in God and harmony 
with his will. 
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But, beyond all, it must be in reconcilation, 
with man that we are to learn our devoutness 
and receive our religious experience. We 
need not ever have quarreled with any, nor 
ever have felt the emotion of anger; but to 
be indifferent is to be undevout. Can one 
believe himself too good to associate with 
pleasure with his fellow-men, or too rich or 
too elegant or too learned or too powerful to 
take pleasure in them, and yet take pleasure 
in the thought of God, whose they are, who 
inspires them all with life, who regards them 
all with his protection, and at last appoints 
death to them as his condition of higher 
mercies? It is not in the firmament that 
showeth his handiwork alone, it is not in Jesus 
Christ alone, in whom, as we read, dwelt all 
the fullness of the Godhead bodily, that we 
are to find God so as to love him: in this 
busy race of men, in this selfish race, in this 
sinning race, we are to find that God dwells, 
and are to love man for the sake of the in- 
dwelling God, as also we are to find God in 
the smile of the infant, in the love of the 
parent, in all the glories of human achieve- 
ment and the sublimitiés of human excellence. 
— Christian Register. 


—_————_ - 2 —______— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN EARNEST APPEAL. 


In an age considered less enlightened than 
the present, the blighting evils resulting from 
the use of intoxicating drink are referred to 
in the Scriptures in numerous instances in 
strong terms of denunciation. We briefly 
quote the following: ; 

Prov. 31: 4.—‘ It is not for kings to drink 
wine, nor.for princes strong drink, lest they 
drink and forget the law and pervert the 
judgment of any of the afflicted.” 

Prov. 20: 1.—* Wine is a mocker, strong 
drink is raging, and whosoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise.” 

Prov. 23 : 29.—* Who hath woe? who hath 
sorrow? contention? babbling? redness of 
eyes? They that tarry long at the wine; they 
that go to seek mixed wine.” 

We will only bring forward from among 
the many, one other, a denunciation of woe 
from the prophesies of Isaiah, 5th chapter, 
22, 23, 24 verses.—‘* Woe unto them that are 
mighty to drink wine, and men of strength to 
mingle strong drink: Which justify the 
wicked for reward, and take away the right- 
eousness of the righteous from him! There- 


fore as the fire devoureth the stubble and the 
flame consumeth the chaff, so their root shall 
be as rottenness and their blossom shall go 
up as dust, because they have cast away the 
law of the Lord of Hosts, and despised the 
word of the Holy One of Israel.” 

“In appropriateness and clearness of state- 
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ment these scriptural quotations serve to show 
this evil was at that early period pretty 
broadly telt and understood; our modern 
writers could scarcely find more accurate and 
appropriate language.” 
isregarding the various forms of denun- 
ciation recorded in the sacred scriptures 
(which are looked upon professediy by many 
as the rule of faith and practice) the custom 
of using intoxicating beverages is still con- 
tinued in this more enlightened period, when 
their destructive agency is so amply attested 
by carefully prepared statistics. Why is this 
so? Isit the fact that this vile custom has 
so long prevailed that people have become 
indifferent or lukewarm, and thus tolerate 
this parent vice as a thing which always has 
revailed and therefore will continue? At 
east it is true that much tardiness is evinced, 
even by our own members, as well as the 
community at large, in perceiving and acting 
on the fact, that the means most effective in 
perpetuating this blighting custom, centre in 
the endorsement the citizens of the State con- 
tinue to give the traffic through the licensing 
system. 

Under a fallacious pretense of increasing 
the public revenue, liquor sellers, as a class, 
are granted by State license an exclusive 
traffic or branch of business ; which, to say 
the least, is un-democratic and in conflict with 
the principles of our government; which was 
instituted ostensibly to secure equality of 
rights. The manufacture and sale of alco- 
holic beverages thus unduly favored, appears 
now to be wielded by a wealthy monopoly 
that manifests by various appeals, resolutions, 
and publications an arrogant determination, 
if possible, to override the wish of the many 
for temperance reform measures, and to use 
every means to perpetuate this, the most de- 
bauching custom and source of evil that 
afflicts humanity. But earnest conscientious 
labor surely will reap a reward; and it is 
encouraging to find that increasing numbers 
throughout our State and Nation are rapidly 
becoming aroused to this “ crime of crimes,” 
which all cannot fai! to see, if permitted to go 
on extending its debauchery, will continue to 
multiply human wrecks crowding our alms- 
houses, asylums, and prisons, and deteriorat- 
ing the stamina of succeeding generations. 
And, after years of discussion of various plans 
and measures to reach the object, there is 
now cause to hope for concert of action,‘since 
this reformatory movement the country over, 
is assuming a more definite and practical 
shape; aiming at the Constitutional Prohibi- 
tion of the manufacture and sale of alcoholic 
liquors to be used as beverages. 

Hence the call to duty of every citizen has 


tA gained strength, seeing the effort has become 


so extensive as to afford promise of early suc- 
cess as the reward of united action by the 
friends of the cause. Indeed, it is now diffi- 
cult to see why any person at all interested 
in the welfare of humanity should not gladly 
join the hopeful effort making to eradicate a 
vice fraught with misery and crime too preva- 
lent to escape the notice of any. And, though 
accustomed we may long have been to wit- 
nessing, as common-place events, the hydra- 
headed evils of strong drink, this is a weak 
excuse for remaining indifferent in regard to 
aiding proper measures for their prevention. 
The consequence of tolerating and legalizing 
the liquor traffic is not alone traceable iu the 
large number of human wrecks, ascertained 
to form at least three-fourths of the inmates 
of charitable institutions, jails, and peniten- 
tiaries ; it is also an important factor in the 
increase of taxation, swelling the burdens of 
the toiling millions, on whose exertions chiefly 
rest the prosperity of State and Nation. 

That 60,000 (more or less) are annually 
hurried to the drunkard’s grave and fate, 
detracts greatly from a just claim to Christian 
enlightenment, and will continue to involve 
most seriously the whole people in guilt while 
it is sanctioned and perpetuated by legal en- 
actments that are continued only at their dis- 
cretion. Long prevalent custom manifests a 
blinding effect indeed if our State shall con- 
tinue to tolerate and give legal sanction to a 
business every citizen can see is productive of 
countless injury. Imagine some foreign foe 
should invade our country and commit an 
equal waste and destruction with that caused 
by the use of liquor, how long would the peo- 
ple submissively permit it? 

And when we contemplate the present vast 
extension of travel and commerce dependent on 
sober brains to control the vast powers brought 
into service by modern invention, it must be 
apparent that every shade of intoxication has 
become a far more dangerous element in 
modern intercourse. Indeed, such progress 
has been attained in harnessing nature’s pow- 
erful,agencies to perform service on land and 
water, that we think the use jof intoxicants, 
considered merely in a business point of view, 
should not be tolerated; and the time has 
fully arrived when the public interest and 
safety, as well as the cause of morality and 
the spread of practical Christianity, alike de- 
mand their manufacture and sale shall be 
prohibited by legislative enactment. J. H. J. 

Tenth mo, 25th, 1883. 


He who hath most of heart knows most of 
sorrow.—Bailey. 


RELIGION is not of man’s planting, but of 
God’s, who also giveth the increase.—J. H. 
Clifford. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 


I was interested in the question asked in 
No. 34 of Friends’ Intelligencer, “ whether 
other meeting houses were undergoing repairs 
in other localities.” 

I would like to say, ours at Mamaroneck, 
is one of the oldest, and I think was the most 
dilapidated in the Society any where. 

Recently Friends have interested them- 
selves in its restoration. The workmen are 
busy upon it now, and when completed, it 
will present a neat, attractive appearance. 

It is pleasantly situated in the town of 
Scarsdale, West Chester Co.,N. Y. At some 
far back date, which I am unable to give, it 
was moved from Mamaroneck, hence its 
name. 

It is within the limit of Purchase Monthly 
Meeting. The expense is defrayed by volun- 
tary contribution. 

Very few of us meet there now, but 
that few will enjoy the comfort and neatness 
which the change in our house will give in 
the approaching winter. M. 8. B 





At nearly 6 o’clock, on the morning of the 
22d ult., fire was discovered in the new Meet- 
ing-house at Fair Hill, Philadelphia, which 
damaged the interior to the extent of almost 
$2,500, the greater portion of which is cov- 
ered by insurance. The furniture, not being 
insured, will have to be replaced by contri- 
butions. 

The meeting will be held, until the repairs 
are completed, in the Hall, S. W. corner of 
Somerset street and Germantown avenue. 
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BatimoreE YEARLY MEeETING.—This body 
conyened, at the usual time, this year, at 
Lombard Street Meeting-house, in the city of 
Baltimore, and proceeded to the consideration 
of the business which ordinarily comes before 
such assemblies. 

On Seventh-day, the 27th ult., the meeting 
of Ministers and Elders was held, and was an 
opportunity which was felt to be precious by 
those who were favored to be present, and 
who participated in its exercises. Several 
Friends were in attendance from other Yearly 
Meetings, and from these came the language 
of prayer, exhortation, thanksgiving and 
counsel, while the orderly transaction of the 


special business of the meeting gave evidence 


of harmony and brotherly love. __ 
On First-day morning large meetings were 


held at Lombard and at Aisquith Street 
Meeting-houses. At Lombard street the exer- 
cises were varied and satisfactory. Among 
those who had service in the ministry were 
Isaac Hicks, of Long Island; the venerable 
Sarah Hunt, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
and Ann Packer, of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
Many hearts were touched, and the faltering 
were strengthened to continue in the pathway 
of humble endeavor after heavenly riches, 
and the pursuit of that peace which can only 
be won by faithful obedience to the Heavenly 
Monitor. 

It was believed that the number of Friends 
in attendance was greater than usual, and 
that a devout and earnest spirit character- 
ized the hearers as well as the speakers. 

The willingness on the part of many faith- 
ful members of our religious body to com- 
bine their efforts for the help of their fellow- 
creatures toward better and wiser living, and 
in the interests of Justice, Mercy and Truth, 
is cause of grateful encouragement. 

The dedicated spirits among us will, we 
trust, inspire the general body of the church 
with somewhat of their own loving and hope- 
ful zeal, and we may ever be assured that the 
giver will be enriched in as full a measure as 
the receiver. 

Dwelling in true humility, abiding in 
patience, yet attentive to every opening of 
Christian duty, we feel that much is to be 
hoped for in the labors of our brethren and 
sisters who have gathered with one accord in 
this place, their hearts and minds alive with 
holy purpose, and their eyes directed for 
guidance to that “ Light which lighteth every 
man who cometh into the world.” 

In our next issue we hope to have a report 
of the proceedings of the Yearly Meeting. 





IN WHAT ARE WE Derictent ?—“ Enthusi- 
asm begets enthusiasm, eloquence produces 
conviction for the moment, but it is only by 
truth to nature and the everlasting intuitions 
of mankind that these abiding influences are 
won, that enlarge and grow from generation 
to generation.” é; 

This sentiment of one of our modern poets 
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will find an echo in the mind of many a 
thoughtful Friend of to-day when our present 
position as regards the growth of our religi- 
ous body is considered. Turn where we will, 
within our denominational limits, we find 
many members that are manifestly indifferent 
as regards social worship, dr the business 
affairs of the church, and the men and women 
who now become members, under deep religious 
convincement, are few in number. Wherein 
lies this defect? It is surely not a lack in 
our material prosperity! For herein we have 
been abundantly blessed, and we might sup- 
pose that as we see unfolded, at the command 
of the most High, through the agency of His 
gifted children, the mighty changes that lead 
directly to the comfort and enjoyment of 
this earthly life, that the recipients of so 
many blessings would be found “with one 
accord in one place,” to either vocally or 
silently give praise for all these benefits; and 
we are slow to believe that the human heart, 
with its “everlasting intuitions,’ coming 
direct from the one true Source, does not feel 
this deep sense of gratitude. It may be that 
our form and method of worship are at fault. 
That in these we have not been sufficiently 
“true to nature.” That we have not recog- 
nized the different stages of growth needful 
for religious development, and nourished into 
fullness of life this religious germ. 


Careful we have been to educate the mind 
and thus make it ready to enjoy in greater 
measure all the products of art and science, 
but have we sufficiently studied or quietly 
watched ourselves or our children in this 
direction? That this worshipful element is 
within us we all believe, that it manifests 
itself in a rude form in savage and barbarous 
nations we all know, and we query again and 
again why, as we advance in all material 
things, do we so miss the expression of our 
gratitude to God in the form of social wor- 
ship? 

It is a question for us to ponder well. To 
examine our steps as a religious body, seek 
more earnestly to know truth and what is 
natural to it, and what will best promote it, 
that life to us all shall more often have “ its 
lofty mounts of heavenly recognition, un- 
veiling love and truth, and clearer intuition.” 


MARRIED. 


HADLEY—PAXSON.—On Tenth month 
18th, 1883, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Walter C. 
Hadley, of Las Vegas, New Mexico, son of 
Hiram and the late Hannah F. Hadley, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., and Alice C., daughter of 
— and Lydia B. Paxson, of Philadel- 
phia. 


NICHOLSON—WILSON.—On Tenth mo. 
18th, 1883, by Friends’ ceremony, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s mother, Robert P. Nichol- 
son, of Philadelphia, son of Zebedee and Lydia 
Ann Nicholson, of Haddonfield, N. J., and 
Edith I., daughter of Elizabeth A. and the 
late Joseph Frank Wilson, of Philadelphia. 
LPL LS ALORA ELE TLS LE NEE OLE RN ARO AE DLE LANES A 


DIED. 


BEAN.—On Tenth mo. 26th, 1883, in Phil- 
adelphia, Edwin K. Bean, son of Isaac and 
Eliza Bean, of Hatboro’, Pa., in his 49th year. 


DAVIS.—On Eighth mo. 23d, 1883, at her 
residence, in Wilmington, Del., Sarah Dawson 
Davis, in the 85th year of her age; a member 
of Wilmington Monthly Meeting. 

She died as she had lived, in that sweet and 
gentle state of mind which says in the lan- 
guage of conduct, “follow me, as I have fol- 
lowed Christ,” 


FELL.—On Ninth mo. 28th, 1883, at his 
residence, near New London, Chester co., Pa., 
after a short illness, David Fell, in the 54t 
year of his age ; an esteemed member of West 
Grove Particular Meeting. 


GORDON.—Suddenly, on Tenth mo. 11th 
1883, at Lionville, Chester co., Pa. Howard 
Baker, son of William and Ella M. Gordon, 
aged nearly 20 months. 


GRIFFIN.—On the morning of 10th month 
29th, 1883, at the residence of her neice, Abi- 
gail W. White, West Philadelphia, Susanna 
M. Griffin, in her 84th year; a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


HEACOCK.—On the evening of Tenth mo. 
13th, 1883, Mary B., daughter of Joseph and 
Elizabeth W. Heacock, aged 1 year. 


SHOEMAKER.—On Tenth mo. 14th, 1883, 
Sarah M., wife of Matthias Shoemaker. 


STEPHENSON.—On Tenth mo. 17th, 1883, 
in Philadelphia, Sallie C., wife of William P. 
Stephenson, in her 49th year. 








SUNDRY OBSERVATIONS ON AMERICA. 
[Made by George Pitt after a visit to this country 
in 1882} 


Nearly twelve columns of the “ British 
Friend” of Ninth mo., 1882, are occupied with 
an article bearing the above title. We think 
our readers will be interested in knowing 
“how we strike a stranger,” especially as his 
“observations” are given in a kind, origiual, 
and somewhat quaint manner—Eps. 


As many Friends on hearing I was about 
making a trip, with my family, to the United 
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States, solicited me to write a descriptive 
article on the present aspect of the country 
and its people, I have penned the following 
notes, which, if suitable for “The British 
Friend,” I shall be glad of its publication. 

Seven years ago I went alone to America, 
traveling through most of the States, to Cali- 
fornia and into Canada; visiting the chief 
cities and places of interest, including the Oil 
papions, Niagara Falls, the Mormons at Salt 
Lake City, etc., and feeling it to be the most 
interesting journey of my life, I promised, if 
Way opened, some day to take my wife and son. 

he way now seemed to open—the “some 
day” had come, and so we took return pas- 
sages by the “Monarch” Line of Ocean 
steamers, and left by the S.S. Assyrian Mon- 
arch, the same boat the large elephant “ Jum- 
bo” went by, leaving London the 6th of 5th 
Mo., and arriving at Sandy Hook, near New 
York, in thirteen days, after a fair passage. 
We embarked from New York, to return on 
the 15th of 7th Mo., and after a most delight- 
ful voyage of thirteen days, across the 3000 
miles of ocean and water, we arrived home 
after nearly three months’ absence, haying 
been favored every way—with good health, 
good weather (not too hot), and good friends 
in every place we went to. 

Being a bad sailor, and having in common 
with most a dread of sea dangers, I hesitated 
many years before venturing to cross the 
great waters; but after crossing four times in 
summer weather, I have proved that there is 
in these voyages very little to dread or fear, 
while there is so much to desire, it can hardly 
be praised too strongly. 

he pure, cool, bracing sea air produces 
such a change and vigor in the system, as, 
perhaps, nothing else would effect. Country 
scenes, or hills, or even sea-side resorts fail to 
yield the same benefit. 

An ocean voyage compares with nothing 
else; it is like a new life, another world—the 
rest to body, mind, and spirits is so complete. 
To those engaged in commercial or profes- 
sional pursuits, who think the competition of 
the [times compels them to move at high 
pressure speed to enable them to live in gen- 
tility, an vcean voyage ought to be delectable. 

There are no daily budgets of letters to 
open, consider, and reply to—no newspapers 
with their events, opinions, politics, or market 
prices to disturb, or occupy a place in the 
mind. There is no constant stream of callers 
to distract or engage the attention with their 
business or their troubles. Even telegrams 
cannot reach you, and letter-writing is little 
use because you cannot post. 

Thus entirely relieved of all cares and 
daily round of duties, you have the oppor- 
tunity for thorough rest, you can read, study, 





or reflect. The fellow-passengers form a little 
family social circle, amongst whom you can 
find abundant diversion or amusement. You 
have an elegant parlor or saloon to sit or dine 
in; an upper deck well shaded to lounge on ; 
and meals equal to many first-class hotels, 
served in grand style, with a waiter to about 
every six persons. Sleeping accommodation 
is, of course, limited on a ship, but our state 
room, all to ourselves, was commodious, hav- 
ing two beds, sofa, table, electric-bell, and 
patent washstand, with water supply tap. 
There are bath-rooms, where each morning 
we enjoyed a full-length fresh sea bath, made 
tepid if desired, or a shower-bath, if preferred. 

Under such conditions, those who cannot 
be happy on a sea voyage, and appreciate it, 
must be dull or hard to please; while for six 
months in the year an absence of rough 
weather, if not a spell of calm and lovely 
weather, may be anticipated. 

The first thing to rivet my attention on 
landing in- America was '!the peculiar charac- 
teristic appearance of the people, especially 
the men—mostly lanky, or tall and thin, with 
long wrinkled faces, sallow complexion, and 
a tuft of hair on the chin. I concluded the 
caricature pictures we see in England of the 
“cute Yankee” are founded on facts. The 
word “cute” also conveys a fair impression 
of the general American physiognomy—an 
intelligent, knowing, restless, self-satisfied 
look, indicating a keen desire and swift race 
after the “almighty dollar,” as they call it— 
in any legal shape or form. The English are 
fast enough in the race for wealth, but they ap- 
pear milder—features less sharp, less shrewd, 
and much fairer and plumper. The Ameri- 
ean girls are tall and graceful, sprightly, 
modest and fair, giving them a {pretty and 
attractive appearance. The fashion of tight- 
fitting corsets prevails more generally than in 
England. 

New York is the grand centre for foreign- 
ers to land at. It is the London of. America 
—the empire City and State of the Union. A 
vast and busy metropolis on a long and nar- 
row island, averaging 13 miles long and over 
14 miles wide, in the middle of a river 18 
miles from the ocean, and as you approach it 
is viewed edgeways, the first part narrowing 
almost to a point, called the Battery or Castle 
Garden, famous as Washington’s quarters in 
revolution time. 

About two hundred and fifty years ago this 
island was a wilderness, and was purchased 
of the natives for twenty-four dollars, or their 
equivalent. ‘I'wo hundred and eighteen years 
ago our King Charles II took possession of 
the city from the Dutch, and gave it and the 
entire territory to his brother, the Duke of 
York, calling it “ New York.” 
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Its population then was fifteen hundred; 


now, with its surroundings, it numbers about | fi 


two millions, and its real estate is valued at 
over one thousand million dollars. It is one 
of the three great commercial and financial 
centres of the world. Yet it is within the 
last fifty years only that it has increased so 
marvellously, and assumed its metropolitan 
character. It has a bay and harbor where 
the navies of the world might find a resting 
place, fand where more than one hundred 
ocean steamers ply to and fro to Europe and 
other countries. 

Instead of wharves, where ships come in 
broadside, as with us, they have slips; and 
all ships, and even ferry-hoats, land edge- 
= economizing space and time. 

The river Hudson, which runs on the left 
hand side. of New York, and continues up 
New York State over two hundred miles, has 
in its course some of the most picturesque 
scenery in America, and is justly called the 
American Rhine. 

It was on this river, seventy-five years ago, 
that a person named Robert Fulton, for the 
first time, successfully ran a steamboat in a 
trip to Albany, a distance of about one hun- 
dred and forty miles. 

With the multitude of steamships now 
afloat, it seems incredible that the beginning 
of them was so recent. 

There are a number of islands round New 
York. The water on the right hand is the 
East River, about a half mile wide, separating 
it from Brooklyn, a suburb of, or second 
New York, situate on Long Island. Ferry- 
boats ply between the two cities every two or 
three minutes, large enough to carry twenty 
laden wagons, with their horses and drivers, 
and thousands of foot passengers. 

Most of their river steamers are shallow, 
with almost flat bottoms, worked by paddle- 
wheels; and so, instead of sinking the ma- 
chinery under deck, as we do, they work it 
up in the air; and nothing strikes the stranger 
on arriving, as a curiosity, more than these 
large steamers, with their tall iron beams sup- 
porting long cylinder rods, stretching their 
giant arms out and back, up and down, ele- 
vated above other parts of the boat. 

The Americans believein the biggest of all 
big things. They call it “ whipping creation.” 
So they build hotels making up a thousand 
beds. They have ships to convey railway 
trains, laden with passengers and freight, 
locomotive and all entire, across the lakes or 
rivers, shunting them bodily on to the rails 
on the other side of the water. They have 
steamboats which may truly be called “ float- 
ing palaces”—there is nothing in our coun- 
try to ome with them. They are mag- 


loons, nearly the length of the ship, elegantly 
tted and furnished. The best velvet pile 
carpets, sofas and chairs fit for royalty, splen- 
did. chandeliers, polished and elaborately 
carved posts and rails, with hundreds of state 
rooms in luxurious style. 

Again, at Niagara Falls, they have the 
longest suspension bridge in existence, from 
the Canadian to the American side of the 
Niagara River—a stretch, without support, of 
about twelve hundred feet, and two hundred 
and fifty feet above the water. But even that 
is being outrivalled by a suspension bridge 
across the East River from New York to 
Brooklyn. It has been many years in course 
of erection, and is to be opened next year, 
costing many millions of dollars, and so ele- 
vated that a large ship with its masts and 
sails full set can pass under it without touch- 
ing. It will outdo every bridge in the world. 

The first end of New York, for two miles, 
contains the City proper, where the wholesale 
bnsiness is chiefly transacted, and where the 
grandest buildings are located, the new post 
office being a central focus, of magnificent 
proportions and design. As the water bounds 
the city on either side (and it is in that part 
under a mile wide), they cannot extend the 
city in breadth, and it causes the city rents 
to be incredibly high. London rents are 
marvellous, but in New York they seem 
fabulous. A friend of mine in Ann street, a 
narrow bye street, but near the post office, 
paid for a shop and cellar beneath, with a 
twelve foot frontage, and no upstairs, six and 
a quarter dollars, or 26s. a day. 

A stranger traveling in America would 
soon notice that nearly every city is laid out 
after the same plan in regard to its streets, 
which are generally straight, and cross each 
other at right angles. A town or city is in- 
tersected lengthways by a few broad streets, 
sometimes called avenues, as in New York; 
and the small streets crossing them are named 
numerically, beginning at one end of the town, 
as First Street, Second Street, Third Street, 
and in New York it continues up to One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-ninth Street, where are 
eleven of these lengthwise streets, or avenues ; 
the middle one, or Fifth Avenue, forming a 
continuous ceniral line from ove end of New 
York to the other, over seven miles long. On 
this avenue, distinguished as “ Broadway,” 
are the most imposing shops, warehouses, and 
edifices. The cross streets on either side re- 
tain the same numerical name from river to 
river, but are distinguished by east or west, 
as they lie either to the right or left of the 
“ Broadway,” or Fifth Avenue as West Forty- 
third Street-—East Forty-third Street. 

The blocks, too, generally contain one hun- 


nificent and sumptuous in the extreme. Sa- | dred houses, so that on hearing ;the number 
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of a house and of the street, you can at once 
tell the exact part of the city where it is situ- 
ated, as also how far it is off. If you ask 
directions, they will at once say so many 
blocks to the right or left of such an avenue. 

The convenience, simplicity, and excellence 
of this plan cannot be over-estimated, and it 
is a marked tribute to the beauty and effi- 
ciency of plain quaker customs, for it origin- 
ated by the Quakers in this way. 

As an English king granted New York ter- 
ritory to the Duke of York, so, later on, about 
1680, an English king granted to William 
Penn the territory of Pennsylvania in dis- 
charge of a debt. 

William Penn therefore sailed to America, 
taking with him a colony of English Quakers, 
to take possession of, and settle in his new 
estate, a country some two hundred miles 
square. After going up the Delaware River, 
one hundred miles frém the ocean, he an- 
chored off the place, which he afterwards 
called Philadelphia, or City of Brotherly 
Love, thinking it suitable for a capital city 
to his tract of country, which being woody, he 
called Pennsylvania, or Penn’s Wood. 

In 1683 he instructed his surveyor, Thomas 
Holmes, to survey the City of Philadelphia, 
and lay it out after the plan I have been de- 
scribing; with this difference, he named the 
avenues after the trees, as Chestnut Street, 
Pine Street, Walnut Street, Spruce Street, 
etc., with Market Street as the central one, 
or Broadway. 

The excellence of this Quaker model was 
seen to work so well, that His plan is gener- 
ally imitated all over the States. 

Of course it is known, too, that William 
Penn, although he had Pennsylvania as a 
gift, with a charter from the king, and with 
the offer of a military force to overcome any 
resistance from the natives in taking posses- 
sion, went unarmed, called together the native 
chiefs, and purchased and paid for the coun- 
try at their price, making a treaty of peace 
and amity with them, engaging to protect 
them, and to let them live unmolested in his 
dominions ; and in trading or other matters, 
to do justly by them. 

This treaty was faithfully observed on both 
sides for seventy years, but, when Quakers 
were in the minority, other counsels prevailed, 
and wars and fightings began, and. the poor 
Indians have been nearly exterminated. O 
great and good William Penn! Emperors 
and kings{and warriors may fade away and 
be forgotten, but thy name shall be fresh and 
green, giving forth a fragrant odor while 
generations last. ' 
(To be continued.) 
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WHokver fears God, fears to sit at ease. 
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THE AUTUMN OF LIFE. 


Fling down the faded blossoms of the spring, 
Nor clasp the roses with regretful hand, 
The joy of summer is a vanished thing: 
Let it depart, and learn to understand 
The gladness of great calm,—the autumn rest, 


The peace of human joys,—the latest and the- 


best. 


Ah, I remember how in early days 
The eae and the wind-flower grew be- 
side 
My tangled forest-path, whose devious ways 
Filled me with joy of mysteries untried, 
And terror that was more than half delight, 
And meee of budding life, and longings in- 
nite. 


And I remember how, in Life’s hot noon, 
Around my path the lavish rosés shed 
Color and fragrance, and the air of June 
Breathed rapture. Now those summer days 
are fled 
Days of sweet peril, when the serpent lay 
Lurking at every turn of Life’s enchanted 
way. 


The light of spring, the summer glow, are 
o’er, 2 
And I rejoice in knowing that for me 
The woodbine and the roses bloom no more; 
The tender green is gone from field and tree, 
Brown barren sprays stand clear against the 


ue, 
And leaves fall fast and let the truthful sun- 
light through. , 


For me the hooded herbs of autumn grow, 
Square-stemmed and sober-tinted : mint and 


sage 
Horehound and balm,—such plants as healers 
know. 
And the decline of life’s long pilgrimage 
Is soft and sweet with marjoram, and thyme 
Bright with pure evening dew, not serpents’ 
glittering slime. 


And round my path the aromatic air 

Breathes health and perfume, and the turfy 
ground 

Is soft for weary feet, and smooth and fair, 
With little thornless blossoms that abound 

In safe, dry places, where the mountain-side 

Lies - ; - setting sun and no ill beast can 

ide. 


What is there to regret? Why should I 
mourn 
To leave the forest and the marsh behind, ' 
Or towards the rank, low meadows sadly turn? 
Since here another loveliness I find, 
Safer and not less beautiful, and blest 
With glimpses faintand far of the long-wished- 
for rest. 


Is it an evil to be drawing near 

The time when I shallknowas Iam known? 
Is it an evil that the sky grows clear, 

That sunset-light upon my path is thrown? 
That truth grows fairer, that temptations 


cease, 
And that I see afar a path that leads to peace? 


Is it not joy to feel the lapsing years 
Calm down one’s spirit, as at eventide, 
After long storm, the far horizon clears, 
The ay shines golden, and the stars sub- 
side, 





ys 


J 
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“\ temptations came in its way,I believe it 
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Stern outlines soften in the sunlit air, 
And = as day declines the restful earth grows 
fair? 








would put forth excellences of character of 
which we did not ;suppose it possessed the 
germs, that what was low in its nature would 
grow weak from disuse, and that we should 
begin to solve the question of how the dang- 
erous classes should be treated. __ 

How to educate children is the great ques- 
tion of the hour. What is education? Go 
through the United States from Lake Um- 
bagog to Santa Barbara, and you will find 
education defined as cultivation of the intel- 
lect. Our “improved methods of education” 
are improvements in mental culture. This 
is indeed a part of education, and a large 
part ; but it is not all. We should educate 
the body as well as the mind, and bodily 
education should be made as compulsory in 
our public schools as is education in reading, 
writing and arithmetic. While eight-tenths 
of the boys and girls in our schools must be 
self-supporting, we should, in some way, 
engraft industrial education on our school 
system. 

But if we should so train children as to 
eliminate from their bodies physical defects, 
fortifying them where they are weak, and 
converting awkwardness into grace, much 
more should we seek to train ‘their moral 
natures. It has been said here, this after- 
noon, that it is not possible to give moral 
education in our public schools, except in 
a very indirect way. But I cannot forget 
that I was once a pupil in the Boston py ic 
schools, and that from one of my teachers I 
received the divinest moral and religious 
impulses ever imparted to me. He was a 
deacon in Ralph Waldo Emerson’s church ; 
a man so interested in his pupils, and so fine 
in his own character, that he easily learned 
what were their besetting sins, and was wise 
in helping them to self-conquest. There are 
those in this house whose pulses will thrill at 
the mention of the name of Peter Mackintosh, 
and who, like myself, have occasion to remem- 
ber him gratefully for the grand moral help 
he gave them in the formative period of life. 

hether we are Protestant or Catholic, 
Jew or Gentile, Atheist or Christian, we all 
believe in the high moralities, and wish our 
children trained in them. I have occasion to 
know that our educators are generally in ad- 
vance of the people in this regard and would, 
if allowed, do more in the matter of moral 
teaching than is now expected of them. 
While large scholarship is not incompatible 
with debasement of life and lowness of moral 
tone, yet whoever would have the noblest in- 
tellectual life must have a moral development 
that matches the mental, step by step. 

But in the Sunday-school it is certainly 
possible to train morally and religiously, if 
we are ourselves competent todoso. Weare 




































And so I drop the roses from my hand, 
And let the thorn-pricks heal, and take my 
way, 
Down-hill, across a fair and peaceful land 
Lapt in the golden calm of inlen day, 
Glad that the night is near, and glad to know 
That, rough or smooth the way, I have not 
far to go. 


—Salvia, in the Living Age. 
— +08 
CHILD TRAINING. 


Next to the great good that can come to a 
child in being well born—and that is the 
oe pes the other great good of 

Il educated. After being well born 
there is yet a necessity that a child shall be 
well educated that it may be fitted for life. 
If badly born—and more or less we are all 
badly born, inheriting defects from long 
lines of ancestry—there is a greater need 
that a child shall be well educated by those 
who have learned self-mastery, and who 
have conquered the animal within them, and 
in some degree brought out the divine. 

I have been accustomed to think that 
hereditary taints inevitably handicap one in 
the great struggle of life,—that there is but 
little chance for one who has inherited defects 
of moral nature, and an inclination to vice. 
But the experience of Gen. Armstrong with 
the Indian children sent him to be educated 
has modified my opinion. They come from 
the wigwam to the house, crossing itsthreshold 
for the first time, regarding scornfully the 
habits and dress of civilized life, and glory- 
ing in paint, feathers, and blankets. But 
they are ane environed by civilized 
life, there is not the least outlet for them into 
barbarism ; and very soon that tells on them. 
In a week they desire to go to the barber to 
have their hair cut. Then they eagerly apply 
for soap, towels, and water, and wash off the 
strata of paint in which they have rejoiced. 
The blankets go next, and in six weeks or 
two months they are familiar with all the in- 
tricacies of the clothing of civilization, and 
areas much at home with knives, forks, spoons, 
and the various appurtenances of the toilet, 
as though accustomed to them from birth. 
This comes of their environment, which so 
hedges them in that they cannot escape it ; 
and this means education. 

If it were possible to take the worst born 
child, and in like manner completely environ 
it with the highest Christian influences, 
allowing it no chance to drop into bad 
methods of life, bringing to bear upon it the 
highest moral motives, helping it to fight 
the battle with itself and with whatever 
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mistaken in supposing that only dogmas are 
taught in the schools of other denominations. 
Doctrines are taught, but so also is practical 
religion. Praising a servant for the improved 
household service she rendered me, she said, 
“ My Sunday-school teacher said many people 
thought the whole of religion consisted in 
praying and going to church, but they were 
mistaken ; that people could show their relig- 
ion by faithfulness in dusting a room and set- 
ting a table and mending stockings ; and, as I 
want to be a Christian, f thought I would try 
to do better than I have done.” That is the 
right sort of teaching, in whatever Sunday- 
school it is given. 

Not alone through lesson-books, or by 
Biblice] studies and readings, or by teaching 
sacred history, can a Sunday-school teacher 
aid his oo in moral and religious develop- 
ment, but by an opportune conversation, by an 
interchange of visits, by enforcing lessons from 
home and school life, discussing the sermon of 
the minister when its practical bearing is 
marked. There area hundred ways in which 
a Sunday-school teacher apt to teach, and de- 
siring to help children toa right unfolding 
of character, can find opportunities of doing 


80. 

Shall doctrines be taught in the Sunday- 
schools? I do not see how they can be 
omitted. To love God and to love one’s 
neighbor are the cardinal doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. How can one teach religion at all 
and be silent concerning them? Let chil- 
dren be taught that they are children of 
God, so divine of ancestry, so royal of 
parentage, that they must carry themselves 
nobly, and not consent to meanness, low, 
selfish lives, and vice. Let us teach them 
that to love God is to love whatever is good, 
and just, and true, and that loving brothers, 
sisters, school-mates, and humanity as a 
whole is also loving God, since God is our 
common Father, and “ we are all brethren.’’ 

Let us seek to train children to regard 
earthly life as the first school of the soul, 
where there are lessons to be learned, tasks 
to be mastered, hardships to be borne, ard 
where God’s divinest agent of help is often 
hindrance; and that only as we learned well 
the lessons given us here may we expect to 
go joyfully forward to that higher school to 
which we shall be promoted, where the tasks 
will be nobler, the lessons grander, the out- 
look broader, and where life will be on a 
loftier plane. While the coldness of skepti- 
cism seems to be creeping over the age,— 
mainly, I believe, because of its great im- 
mersion in materialism of life and activity— 
it is ible to train children to such far- 
reaching telescopic religious vision that they 
will overlook our fogs and mists of doubt. 
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The low fears and dismaying presages that 
weigh down so many souls will be dispelled 
by the clear atmosphere in which they will 
dwell, and, with hearts throbbing evenly 
with the heart of God, they will say confi- 
dently, “ Because He lives, I shall live also.” 
—Mary A. Livermore, in Christian Register. 





SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
In a recent number of the Century we find 
a paper by Helen Hunt Jackson on Southern 
California, from which these extracts are 
made : 


The South California statistics of fruits, 
grain, wool, honey, etc., read more like fancy 


than like fact, and are not readily believed © 


by one unacquainted with the country. The 
only way to get areal comprehension and 
intelligent acceptance of them is to study 
them on the ground. By a single visit to a 
great ranche, one is more enlightened than 
he would be by committing to memory scores 
of equalization board reports. One of the 
very best, if not the best, for this purpose is 
Baldwin’s ranche, in the San Gabriel Valley. 
It includes a large part of the old lands of 
the San Gabriel Mission, and is a principality 
in itself. There are over a hundred men on 
its pay-roll, which averages four thousand 
dollars a month. Another four thousand 
dollars does not more than meet its running 
expenses. It has six thousand dollars’ worth 
of machinery for its grain harvest alone. It 
has a dairy of forty cows, Jersey and Dur- 
ham; one hundred and twenty work horses 
and mules, and fifty thoroughbreds. It is 
divided into four distinct estates—the Santa 
Anita, of sixteen thousand acres; Puente, 
eighteen thousand; Merced, twenty thou- 
sand; and the Potrero, twenty-five thousand, 
The Puente and the Merced are sheep- 
ranches, and have twenty thousand sheep on 
them. The Potrero is rented out to small 
farmers. The Santa Anita is the home estate. 
On it are the homes of the family and of the 
laborers. It has fifteen hundred acres of oak 
grove, four thousand acres in grain, five hun- 
dred in grass for hay, one hundred and fifty 
in orange orchards, fifty of almond trees, 
sixty of walnuts, twenty-five of pears, fifty 
of peaches, twenty of lemons, and five hun- 
dred in vines; also small orchards of chest- 
nuts, hazelnuts and apricots, and thousands 
of acres of good pasturage. The sheep- 
ranches are usually desolate places; a great 
stretch of seemingly bare lands, with a few 
fenced corrals, blackened and foul smelling ; 
the home and outbuildings cluttered together 
in a hollow or on a hillside where there is 


water; the less human the at the 
i 


better. Thé loneliness of the life is of itself 
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a salient objection to the industry. Of this 
the great owners need know nothing; they 
can live where they like. But for the small 
sheepmen, the shepherds, and, above all, the 
herders, it is a terrible life—how terrible is 
shown by the frequency of insanity among 
herders. Sometimes, after only afew months of 
the life, a ‘xerder goes suddenly mad. After 
learning this fact, it is no longer possitle to 
see the picturesque side of the effective 
groups one so often comes on suddenly in the 
wilderness—sheep peacefully grazing and the 
shepherd lying on the ground watching them, 
or the whole flock racing in a solid, fleecy, 
billowy scamper up or down a steep hillside, 
with the dogs leaping and barking on all 
sides at once. One scans the shepherd’s face 
alone, with pitying fear lest he may be losing 
his wits. 





TO ONE NOT COLLEGE-BRED. 


That is a common — among people of 


good mind: “I wish I had a college educa- 
tion; then I should know where I stand.” 
There is felt a want of certainty as to whether 
one is showing ignorance when he is speaking. 
He would come up to the requirements of a 
subject, and fears he is not doing so. The 

‘ college would have given him a standard. 
Certainty is the need. Is there any substitute 
for a college education ? 

Let it be said that every young person 
ought to go to college if he can; but if he 
cannot go, he -may yet do as college-bred 

eople do. He may find a test, as they do, 

y which to know when to be silent and when 
to speak. It is among the secrets of the col- 
lege that a student learns how to keep silent. 
He has had the professorial head shaken at 
his inaccuracies so often that he has learned 
the chief lesson of the course: How to keep 
from venturing upon guesses. 

Now, let one not college-bred learn to dis- 
tinguish between his guesses and his know- 
ledge, and how to keep from wae: upon 
his guesses and to say gracefully, by his 
silence, “I don’t know,” and wa likely he 
will be taken for a college man. The modesty 
with which he will then, once in a while, say : 
“T wish I had had a college education,” will 
be charming. 

It is mournful for a man to find what he is 
reduced to at the close of the senior year. 
He went in loquacious. He comes out quiet. 
He has been in a sieve. He has been shaken 
unmercifully. There is almost nothing left 
of him. A deal of chaff and a little grain ; 
that is all. The Freshman bulk is gone. 
Knowledge? The main point is: Has he any 
common sense. 

Would you know where you stand? You 


'~ may be behind a counter, or in a factory, or 


common sense and use it. 
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driving or conducting a horsecar; or may be 
elsewhere employed, held down to your occu- 
pation through the long hours of the day, and 
tired out when evening comes; and yet you 
may be aspiring, a thing in itself ennobling, 
though never known to other men. 


What is the suggestion here? Find your 
The field of know- 
ledge reaches fromthe simplest things out to 
things infinite. Apply your common sense to 
making change, filing a piece of iron, meet- 
ing people, looking into human nature. Have 


a dictionary. Get an encyclopedia. Take up 
some fact and let it dwell in your mind, now 


and then recalling it, not at the expense of 
duty. It is one fact among millions. But 
note how it will grow with thinking on it; 
how it will call other facts to mind until your 
mind is thronged. I think you are using 
your common sense when you are doing this, 
Certainly you are getting education. But 
you will note that amidst the vastness you 
cannot attend toeverything. Find out if you 
have a bent, and follow that. Take a spe- 
cialty. 

It is not that one should be a “ perambu- 
lating encyclopedia” in order that he may 
know where he stands. It is rather that he 
should have insight. Use your common 


sense and you will find yourself looking into 


things and seeing the truth in them. And 
having insight, speak. You then have au- 
thority.— W. W. T. in the Sower. 





SOME NEWLY REMARKED INSTINCTS. 
Mr. Charles S. Clarke, of Peoria, Illinois, 
recently related, in a lecture before the Scien- 
tific Association of that city, an incident, the 
key to which, if it is found to be of general 
application, may disclose a hitherto unnoticed 
principle of our organization. A child. had 
been lost in the hazel bushes near its home, 
and, after all the neighbors had failed to find 
it in the course of a day’s search, an old 
trapper was called in to assist. He marked 
out with flags a rough circle of about two 
miles in diameter, starting from the bushes 
and bearing to the left toward the house; 
then set the company he had collected in a 
line along the radius of the circle, and moved 
them so as to examine the ground all over. 
The child was soon found. hen asked the 
reason of his proceeding, he replied: “ It was 
verysimple. Probably you know that lost peo- 
ple always go round in a circle, but may be you 
don’t know that they always circle agin the 
sun (from right to left).” “No,” replied the 
speaker, “I have never heard that.” “ Well, 
they do,” the hunter said, “and every Indian 
a trapper from here to the mouth of the 
Columbia will tell you so. Lost men or 
women will always make the circle within 
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three miles in diameter, and children in two, 
unless they are led away by a trail or stopped 
by astream.” In the course of the same ad- 
dress, Mr. Clark also gave the following ex- 
ample, illustrating how much the senses can 
be cultivated: “ While we were talking, two 
young dogs had gone to a small eminence, a 
few rods from the old man’s cabin, and, with 
their noses in the air, would at short intervals 
utter a low, warning cry. The trapper soon 
noticed it, and calling to an old dog in the 
cabin, he said, ‘ Dave, go up yonder and see 
what those youngsters are making a fuss 
about.’ The dog, after reaching the place 
and standing a moment with outstretched 
neck and distended nostrils, gave a clear but 
low warning notice, such as I had never 
heard from a dog before. ‘Is that so, Dave?’ 
said the old man. He immediately went to 
the same place and began to sniff the air, 
much after the manner of the dogs. ‘Sure 
enough, Dave,’ he said, ‘You are right.’ 
‘What is it? I asked. ‘The prairie is on 
fire,’ he said, ‘some thirty or forty miles 
northwest from here! I must set a back-fire 
on the other side of the creek, or my cabin 
and bees will be in ashes before morning, 
should the wind raise; and, by the way,’ he 
said, ‘you go back by the way you came, and 
tell the people to set back-fires at once, and 
have them send word to the settlements be- 
low.’ Before starting I tried my sense of 
smell, and, although I imitated the attitude 
of the trapper and the dog, I could detect 
nothing but the sweet October air.” The 
warning given by the dogs was justified in the 
event.— Pop. Science Monthly. 


Every place may be a heaven or a hell, ac- 
cording to our state of mind. That is always 
heaven when we have enough to know, enough 
to do, and enough to love. Knowledge brings 
content. We become inwardly peaceful as we 
see more and more of the infinite order and 
beauty of the outward universe. Work brings 
content. Peace of mind is given us by all faith- 
ful labor for good ends. Love brings content. 
To pass out of selfish and narrow ends, out of 
egotism and vanity, out of pride and self-will, 
into large'and generous sympathy, opens the 
heart to the divine love. So we may enter 
heaven while yet in this world, and sit in 
heavenly places with Christ Jesus. Let us trust 
God. Let the sad heart take courage, let the 
doubting soul look up and receive light. So 
long as we are in loving communion with the 
7 of goodness we shall not fear, but know 
that all things are working together for our 
good.— J. F. Clarke. 
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“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
Are the three hinges of the gates of life, 
That open into power every way.’’ 
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ITEMS. 


THE Territory of Montana is about to ask 
for admission into the Union as a State. 


THE Director of the Philadelphia Mint re- 
ports the total circulation of the United States 
on October Ist at $1,730,597,823, of which $544,- 
512,699 was in gold coin, and $235,291,323 in 
silver. The total circulation increased $19,- 
115,635 since October Ist, 1882. 


WINTER and wild beasts make sad work 
among domesticanimals in Russia. Last year 
it is declared that from cold, snow-storms and 
disease 5,550 camels, 32,000 horses, 14,000 cattle 
and 130,000 sheep perished, and that 70,000 
cattle were killed by the wolves. 


THE institution known as the Morgue, says 
the Architect, originated with the Sisters of 
Mercy (Filles Hospitalieres) of Sainte-Cathe- 
rine, generally known as the Catherinettes, 
wbo undertook to pick up the dead bodies 
found lying in the public thoroughfares in 
France, and bury them at their own charge 
in the Cemetery of the Innocents. 


THE Municipal Council of Lisbon has passed 
a resolution making cremation compulsory in 
times of epidemic. At other times it is to be 
optional, but the remains of interred bodies 
are to be burned every five years. A lack of 
cemetery accommodation and the proximity 
of burial grounds to populous quarters of the 
city make the new requirements peculiarly 
needful in Lisbon; but, considering their 
character, they have been accomplished with 
surprising facility. 


GREAT loss of life has been caused by earth- 
quakes on the peninsula between Chesme, in 
Asia Minor, opposite the island of Chios, and 
Vourl a, on the southern coast. of the Gulf of 
Smyrna. All the villages in that region have 
been destroyed, and it is believed that upward 
of 1,000 persons have perished. Most of the 
houses collapsed at the first shock, burying 
their inmates. The people who escaped be- 
came panic-stricken and sought the fields. 
Among the villages destroyed were Katopa- 
naya, Reis, Dere and Lidja. Later telegrams 
from the Mediterranean have also been re- 
ceived, as follows: 

Malta, October 22.—A slight shock of earth- 
quake was felt here at 2 o’clock this morning. 
Trieste, October 22.—An earthquake shoc 
was felt in this city at 3.30 o’clock this morn- 

ing, but was harmless in its effects. 

yrna, October 22.—The people in the 
earthquake district are afraid to enter their 
houses, although there have been no fresh 
shocks to-day. 


NOTICES. 


The Bucks Co. Temperance Committee of 
Friends will hold another General Meeting, to 
which the public are invited, on the afternoon 
of Eleventh mo. 4th, at 2} o’clock, in the Meet- 
ing-house at Fallsington. 


Penn Sewing School, of Philadelphia, -will 
re-open, Cherry street end of Race Street Meet- 
ing-house, on Seventh-day, the 3d inst., at 
10 A. M. EmMA McILVAIN, Sec. 
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